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A PROGRAMME FOR SOCIAL STUDY. 

The present widespread discontent in regard to social condi- 
tions, the dawning recognition that not anybody in particular 
but everybody in general is to blame for them, and the growing 
belief that better conditions may be realized if we set about it 
intelligently, make the study of the actual facts of society one 
of the chief demands of the times. I say the actual facts of soci- 
ety, for the investigation by the people themselves of actual local 
social conditions, and the development of local civic pride, will 
do more toward bettering social conditions than the considera- 
tion by isolated students of theoretical social ideas. Theoretical 
study should not be discouraged, of course, but the formation in 
a few cities of study clubs to pursue local social investigations 
marks the beginning of a movement which also deserves the 
encouragement of everyone interested in social reform. With 
the hope of stimulating this movement by encouraging the for- 
mation and by facilitating the work of such clubs, I desire to 
present a few suggestions in regard to a method of social study, 
and to follow those suggestions with a working programme which, 
with slight modifications, may serve for a club in any locality. 
My suggestions are addressed mainly to those who have had no 
special training in sociology. 1 

In beginning the investigation of any class of phenomena or 
conditions, physical or social, the first thing one stands in need of 
is a method of study. Without method all study is likely to be 
fruitless, or, to say the least, fragmentary. The student without a 
definite method will only lose himself in a wilderness of particu- 
lars. In all scientific study it is necessary to arrange and clas- 
sify the material collected and thus avoid confusion. To the 

1 The suggestions offered are practically adapted from Small and Vincent's Intro- 
duction to the Study of Society. No originality except in the manner of presentation 
is claimed by the writer. 
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student of society, therefore, a method of study is as necessary 
as an outline of what he wishes to say is needful to a writer of a 
composition. And not only to the scientific student of society 
is a method of social study necessary but also to every citizen in 
the land. For in these days when the spirit of humanity is mov- 
ing everywhere, and the desire to be of social service is felt by 
persons in almost every walk of life, almost everyone is called 
upon at some time or other to perform some social service. It 
may be nothing more than to engage in charitable work, but even 
this kind of work should be preceded by a knowledge as exact 
as possible of the conditions of those who are to be served. If 
a family, for instance, is to be relieved, more harm than good 
may be done if no attempt is made to learn the causes of its 
dependence, and to find out the elements which exist in it or its 
environment which may be utilized to lift it to a higher plane of 
living. If indiscriminate charity is not, as some maintain, the 
greatest curse of our time, it has been at least a prolific source 
of evil. One of the first lessons which well-disposed persons 
must learn, is that to do good to other people requires an 
expenditure of thought as well as an outlay of money. " He 
gives nothing but worthless gold," says Lowell, "who gives from 
a sense of duty," and again, 

" Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare." 

So slight a social service, then, as the assistance of a family, to 
say nothing of the reform of a community, requires social 
knowledge. To acquire that knowledge accurately and with 
economy of time, a method of study is necessary. 

The first step in the study of society or of any social group 
is to conceive it as a unit. This is not difficult if the object of 
study is a family, for in a family the relation of parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, etc., are so intimate that even to the 
superficial student its unity is apparent. This is not the case, 
however, with a larger social group. It may require some effort 
of observation and thought to discover the essential unity of a 
neighborhood, village, town or city, or of a society. Neverthe- 
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less the unity of these groups, though not so obvious, is as real 
as that of the family. Each group may, of course, be only a 
part of a larger unit, but the relations which its own factors sus- 
tain to each other are of such a nature that for purpos'es of study 
it also may be described as a unit. Take, for example, a city, 
town, or village community. In each case the people for indus- 
trial and social reasons have been brought together in one locality. 
They have taken advantage of the economy of division of labor, 
the miller grinding flour for the community, the grocer providing 
sundries, the merchant clothing, etc. This division of labor 
brought about a system of mutual dependence. They have estab- 
lished relationships manifested by the church, the school, the 
theater, etc., which have increased this dependency. They are 
thus held together by material bonds and by bonds of mutual 
self interest in a single group, a unit. If we take a society, the 
same relations of interdependence will be found. As members 
of a society we have only to consider the sources of our ideas, 
the influences physical and moral, by which these ideas are 
affected, or even so simple a matter as the various articles of 
food which enter into the composition of our bodies, to see how 
dependent we are upon each other. We can see too how the 
various parts of society represented by different groups, the agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, etc., cooperate in supplying our wants, 
and that completeness of social life varies with the degree of this 
cooperation. Now this interdependence and cooperation are 
the radical ideas in what is known as the organic conception of 
society, and this conception is, I take it, the initial step in all 
fruitful social study. 

Having conceived our family, group, or society, as a unit, 
our first task is to analyze it into its constituent elements. This 
should be done in order that each part may be studied separately 
with a view of discovering its condition and its influence upon the 
whole. Let us take for the purpose of illustration a society, for 
by so doing we shall include the analysis of all smaller groups. 
A society then may be divided into three parts : first, the land, 
which may be conceived in its original state as a raw bit of nature ; 
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second, the material objects which have been provided by the 
members of the society for the satisfaction of their wants 
(wealth), and, third, thepeople themselves (population). Now 
land, the first element, which in its economic sense has come to 
mean all natural resources, may be divided into soil, climate, 
flora, and fauna, and each of these may be studied with reference 
to its relation to and effect upon wealth and population. Wealth, 
the second element, may be classified in accordance with the 
various purposes it serves, as wealth for sustenance and pro- 
tection (food, clothing, shelter, etc.), for production (all forms 
of capital), and for the satisfaction of intellectual, aesthetic, and 
religious desires. Finally, population, the third element may be 
roughly divided into three great classes, first, those who engage 
in the various industries, extracting and transforming, such as 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing and the like, which support 
the existence of a population ; second, those who are engaged in 
transporting persons from place to place, or in carrying commod- 
ities from the place where they are produced to the place where 
they are consumed, such for instance as railway employes and all 
other persons engaged in what we call the carrying trade, and 
third, those who "coordinate and render efficient the activities" 
of the former classes and "discipline and develop the psychical 
powers of individuals in society," as, for instance, the press, the 
school, the church, the government, etc. These three classes 
cannot, of course, be studied apart from their physical environ- 
ment. With that environment they have been appropriately 
denominated the sustaining, transporting, and regulating systems, 
and each of them may be found more or less highly developed 
in any social group. Each system is composed of a number 
of smaller systems or groups which the sociologist describes 
as organs. Take, for instance, the sustaining system. It is com- 
posed of as many groups, or organs, as there are extracting and 
transforming industries. Organs, again, may be divided into 
families, since the personal factor of each organ is made up 
of family representatives, and families are separable into individ- 
uals, the ultimate social units. We have thus completed our 
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analysis, a rough one of course, but sufficient for our purpose 
Arranged in schematic form it will appear as follows : 
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The sole purpose of this analysis is to gain a conspectus of 
social relations and to systematize our study. Its value will be 
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more apparent perhaps if we take up now some of the chief 
divisions and consider the influence they exert upon each other. 
We will suppose that our object of study is a society. 

"Every society," says Herbert Spencer, "displays phenom- 
ena that are ascribable to the character of its units and to the 
conditions under which they exist." Let us consider briefly the 
effect of these conditions. 

That land, and by land I mean all natural resources, exerts a 
great influence upon the character and organization of a people, 
must be obvious to everyone who has the slightest knowledge of 
history and geography, for by land chiefly do we explain the 
difference between the inhabitants of the cold regions of the 
North, and those of the hot countries near the Equator. Both the 
physical and mental nature of men are affected by their natural 
environment. Criminologists have shown, for instance, that 
there is a close relation between crime and climate. The con- 
tour of the land affects the size and isolation of a social group, 
and determines the lines of its movements. Some writers go so 
far as to declare that physical conditions are the chief factors in 
social development. Buckle, for instance, lays great stress upon 
the effect which the general aspect of nature exerts upon the 
people. By the general aspect of nature, he means " those 
appearances which, though presented chiefly to the sight, have 
through the medium of that or the other senses directed the 
association of ideas, and hence on different occasions have given 
rise to different habits of national thought." Buckle enforces 
his proposition by great wealth of illustration. Ireland, Greece, 
India, Egypt, Central America, Mexico, Peru and Brazil are all 
cited to illustrate his principle. The aspect of nature in India, 
for instance, he says, stimulated the imagination of the people, 
which found expression in their forms of religion. "To them 
every object of nature was a source of awe .... They never 
dared to assimilate their own actions with the actions of their 
deities." It is thus, he thinks, that the hideous nature of the 
Hindoo gods may be explained. With Europe, however, he 
maintains, the case is very different. All the conditions of 
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existence are changed. Dangers are less numerous, the climate 
more healthy, earthquakes less frequent, hurricanes less disas- 
trous, and wild beasts and noxious animals less abundant. 
Everything tended to exalt the dignity of man, while in India 
everything tended to depress it. Europeans, therefore, had more 
respect for human powers. " Human beings, less humble," says 
Mr. Buckle, " as it were less eclipsed by the external world, 
thought more of their own powers, and human nature did not 
fall into that discredit into which it elsewhere sank." It is thus 
that he accounts for the deification of mortals as a part of the 
national religion of Greece. 1 

We need not, however, commit ourselves to extreme theories 
in regard to the influence of land on population. The fact of this 
influence will be shown in any group we may undertake to study. 
It is illustrated in the location of almost every city, town, and 
village. The site of a city is not often a matter of chance. 
Water courses, natural products, all physical conditions have 
something to do with its choice, and the contour of the land 
upon which a city is built helps to determine the direction of its 
streets; physical conditions locate its residence portion, its man- 
ufacturing districts, and its slums, and all these things have their 
effects upon the character of the population. 

That land exerts an influence also on the production of 
wealth is no less obvious, and this fact must not be lost sight of 
in any social investigation. Among the causes affecting the 
efficiency of production Mr. Mill mentions the following: 
fertility of the soil, the influence of climate, the abundance of 
mineral productions, and the advantages of situation. "It is 
evident," says Buckle, "that among an entirely ignorant people 
the rapidity with which wealth is created will be solely regulated 
by the physical peculiarities of their country. At a later period, 
and when wealth has been capitalized, other causes come into 
play." As a matter of fact the character of the land practically 

1 See History of Civilization in England, chap. 2, passim. Compare also 
Crozier's Civilization and Progress. "The industrial and social conditions of men," 
he says, "are, if not the sole cause, at least the controlling factor in civilization and 
progress." 
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sets a limit to the number of people which a given area will sus- 
tain. However productive the soil may be, and however care- 
fully cultivated, it cannot be made to yield an indefinitely 
increasing amount of that form of wealth which serves as food. 
This is due to the well-known law of diminishing returns which 
may be stated as follows : In certain industries, of which agri- 
culture is perhaps the best example, a point will by and by be 
reached beyond which an increased expenditure of labor and 
capital will not bring a proportionate return. That is to say, a 
farmer, although by doubling the labor and capital which he 
applies to his land might succeed in doubling the amount of 
produce once, twice, or thrice, could not go on doing so indef- 
initely. Now, since food is derived chiefly from the soil, this fact 
of diminishing returns from land practically places a limit on pop- 
ulation, and this is an important consideration in social study. 
For it is plain that the population can by no means increase 
beyond the food supply, that is, beyond the amount of that form 
of wealth which is used to sustain life. The effects here 
described of land upon population and wealth, so obvious in 
society at large, are always present in any social group however 
small, and consequently must always in every attempt at social 
study be a subject of investigation. 

Turning now to wealth, the effects of its character and 
amount upon the welfare of a society are in a general way evi- 
dent to all. I have already referred to the fact that wealth, in 
the form of food, and population bear a certain relation to each 
other. This relation is formulated in the following law, known 
the world over as the Malthusian law of population : Population 
tends to increase more rapidly than food is capable of being 
increased. The importance of this law cannot easily be overes- 
timated. Notwithstanding all its so-called refutations, it must 
be taken account of in every scheme for social reform. The 
struggle for existence is not limited to the lower animals. Man, 
wherever he has been found, has been engaged in conflict. This 
conflict is for the means of satisfying his desires, one of the 
most important of which is the desire for physical comforts. 
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The intensity of this struggle varies with the relations of the 
population to the food supply. In some manner, whether by 
the so-called positive checks, as war, pestilence, famine, and the 
like, or by negative checks, like vice and prudential restraint, 
the equilibrium must be maintained. Among the lowest classes 
the checks on population are chiefly positive. It is only the 
intelligent, the thoughtful, the prudent, who act upon the advice 
of Matthew Arnold. Matthew Arnold, it is said, was upon one 
occasion, in company with a good man, overlooking a multitude 
of children in one of the most miserable parts of London, 
children eaten up with disease, half size, half fed, half clothed, 
neglected by their parents, without house, without home, without 
hope. "The one thing really needful," said the good man, "is 
to teach these little ones to succor one another, if only with a 
cup of cold water; but now from one end of the country to 
another one hears nothing but the cry for knowledge, knowl- 
edge, knowledge." But Mr. Arnold replied that so long as the 
multitude of these poor children is perpetually swelling, they 
must be charged with misery to themselves and us, whether 
they help one another with a cup of cold water or not. The 
knowledge how to prevent them accumulating is what we want. 1 
"A man's children," says the same writer, in Culture and Anar- 
chy, "are not really sent no more than the pictures upon his 
wall, or the horses in his stable are sent ; and to bring people 
into the world when one cannot afford to keep them and one's 
self decently, or to bring more of them into the world than one 
can afford to keep, is by no means an accomplishment of the 
divine will, or a fulfillment of nature's simplest laws, but is con- 
trary to reason and the will of God." 1 

Aside from this relation of population to food, it is clear 
that wealth, notwithstanding the evils connected with its pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption, is essential to the grati- 
fication of all our higher desires. Without wealth society could 
not exist. Its accumulation is the prerequisite of all great social 
improvements. Railway systems, large manufacturing concerns, 

1 Quoted by Jane Hume Clapperton in Scientific Meliorism, p. 85. 
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the utilization of the powers of nature, all of which themselves 
increase the production of wealth, are the results of previous 
accumulations. Wealth is also essential to all intellectual and 
aesthetic development. The study of a social group may reveal 
the fact that the chief necessity is a sufficient amount of wealth 
to support existence and allow leisure for self-improvement. 
The man or the class of men who have to work twelve hours a 
day are not likely to be greatly interested in literature, science, 
or art. It is all very well to tell such men that they must culti- 
vate their minds and familiarize themselves with the great 
thoughts of the world, but such homiletic advice might well be 
spared. "To those who have neither time nor taste for intellec- 
tual or aesthetic culture," says Clapperton, "it is to me pure 
irony to tell them that they want perception, and require to 
know the best that has been thought and said in the world, 
when they know their real want is happiness ; and happiness 
with them means more of the necessaries of life, and more of 
life's sweet humanities ; some freedom from anxiety and care, 
some leisure from constant and too monotonous toil." Well- 
meaning persons sometimes carry to the poor the thoughts of 
Shakespeare and the wisdom of Emerson when they would far 
better provide the opportunity to earn a side of bacon or a sack 
of flour. Above the door of one of the New York missions is 
the sign "Soup, Soap, and Salvation," and this to my mind 
expresses the rational order of reformative effort. Much more 
might be said of the influences of wealth upon population, but 
it is beyond my purpose. I desire simply to call attention to 
its obvious influence, and to the fact that whatever may be our 
object of study — family, group or community — these influences 
may be discovered. 

We have now the third element, population, which we may 
briefly consider, and for our present purpose it will be better to 
begin with the final elements in our analysis, namely, individuals. 
It needs no acute observer to discover that no two persons are 
exactly alike. Differences of race, temperament, age, sex, etc., 
must be carefully considered in any thought concerning the 
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improvement of a social group. By way of illustration let me 
refer to the question of sex. In society at large the question as to 
how far the fundamental distinction between man and woman 
affects the psychical life is an extremely important problem. 
Whether the chief difference lies in the realm of the feelings or in 
the intellect, it cannot be denied that the difference exists. Some 
go so far as to insist with Von Hartman that the distinction of sex 
separates men and women by an impassable gulf. " Man," he says, 
" is by nature active, woman, passive, and this difference has a pro- 
found effect on the occupation of both parties." " Hard manual 
labor," he declares, "consumes the feminine capacity for work 
much sooner than the masculine. It leads to premature old age 
and exhaustion. It weakens the power to resist the insidious 
influence of disease, and in this way considerably curtails life's 
duration. Immoderate mental work is often more harmful to 
women, for the female brain and nervous system cannot bear 
nearly as much strain as the male. It is on this account that 
the education and training of both sexes must always remain 
different." He is even of the opinion that in the "domain of 
social morality, the demand for equality and equal judgment of 
the sexes is not less untenable than in politics and employment." 
I present this view, not to agree with it, but in order to suggest 
the problem which arises from individual distinctions, and to 
make it clear that in every contemplated change of social con- 
ditions or institutions due regard must be paid to them. 

But something more than a knowledge of individual differ- 
ences is necessary in social study. Everyone should have a 
knowledge as complete as possible of the individual himself. 
This knowledge may be obtained from the various natural and 
social sciences, some acquaintance with which on the part of 
anyone who would enter deeply into social study is presupposed. 
Physiology and anatomy tell us of the structure of the individ- 
ual and his physical needs. History, political economy, and 
political science tell us of his social nature and its results. In 
view of the importance of this kind of knowledge it will be 
profitable, I think, for me to summarize the study of the indi- 
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vidual which may be found in Small and Vincent's Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Society. 

In the first place, then, man is an animal. That is a fact 
which must never be left out of account. Many of his needs 
are animal needs. No new order of society or new adjustment 
of a social group is practicable or desirable that does not provide 
for these needs. Man is also a social being. He loves the 
companionship of his fellows. It is obvious that his socializa- 
tion is not yet complete. There are even those who seem to 
resist the socializing tendency and demand greater liberty, appar- 
ently understanding by liberty freedom from law, but such per- 
sons might well learn from the following lines of John Stuart 
Blackie : 

"Some men by liberty swear — not I ; 
The beasts of the forest are free ; 
The wild tornadoes that sweep the sky ; 

The tempests that harrow the sea ; 
But man is a thing more divine ; 
With reasoned subjection, 
He makes his election, 
And bends with awe 
To sovereign law, 
And limits that wisely confine." 

Man is also a being desiring aesthetic enjoyment. This is seen 
in the tattooing of the savage as well as in the adornment of 
the lady of fashion. He is also an intellectual being, having 
a desire for knowledge. This desire is manifested in every 
member of the human race. It is as obvious in the child, 
whose curiosity is proverbial, as in the aged, who are still 
anxious to learn something new ; in the gossip earnestly gather- 
ing bits of scandal as in the philosopher eager in his search after 
truth. Finally, man is a moral being, having a knowledge of 
right and wrong. These characteristics of man seem to justify 
the following classification of his desires : the desire for health, 
the desire for wealth, the desire for sociability, the desire for 
knowledge, the desire for beauty, the desire for righteousness. 
These desires, it is claimed, are common in latent or variously 
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developed forms to all men and women, their strength and the 
conceptions of their satisfaction varying of course in different 
persons. Now, in an ideal society all the desires of each indi- 
vidual would be proportionately developed and find appropriate 
satisfaction, and here is an important suggestion for social 
reform. If some of the desires manifested in the group we are 
studying are too strong while others are too weak, the obvious 
need is the restraint of the former and the cultivation of the 
latter. 

The suggestion contained in this study of the individual 
applies not only to a study of society, but to a study of the 
family as well. A member of a philanthropic committee or a 
friendly visitor of a charity organization who undertakes the 
reform of a family is on the lookout, if he is wise, for manifes- 
tations of what we call the higher desires. In this way he 
learns what to appeal to. Sometimes he finds that the desire 
for beauty, manifested perhaps by a sickly flower in the window, 
rightly addressed will lead a family from the ugliness of vice to 
the beauty of holy living. It is plain then that in the study of 
whatever group we may choose, one set of our inquiries must 
be in regard to the relative development of desires, and the 
abundance or lack of means appropriate to their satisfaction. 

In the same study of the individual it is pointed out that he 
has certain combining properties. These are the capacity for 
affection and friendship, and for cooperation, which have enabled 
him to accomplish such remarkable achievements in society. It 
is these combining qualities which enable him to unite with others 
to form the various social groups. The first of these groups in 
logical order of formation, and perhaps of importance, is the 
family. It may not be the first historically. That is a question 
which is yet to be settled. It is often said that the family, 
the molecule of society, is the earliest form of social organiza- 
tion. But if the evolutionary theory is correct, we cannot assume 
that society began its organization with the family, for among 
the lower animals we find those whose matrimonial relations do 
not exhibit the least permanence or organization. We find 
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instances, however, of economic and political association. 
"Wolves, for instance, pressed by hunger, form vast cooperative 
societies for robbery, with a division of labor remarkably far 
advanced, although we find no family life among them." 1 It is 
not necessary, however, to discuss the origin of the family. The 
essential thing is to see that it is a constituent element in the 
structure of society, and that it should be the object of careful 
study, and must necessarily be considered in all schemes of 
social reform, both with reference to its own structure and also 
with reference to the effect upon itself of any proposed institu- 
tion. 

The combinations next above the family are organs and 
aggregates, the organ being a combination of persons and prop- 
erty for the performance of some social task, illustrations of 
which have already been given, and an aggregate being a group 
of individuals or families loosely associated. 2 

We have already prolonged our suggestions beyond the pos- 
sibility of speaking of the mutual effect and influence of organs 
and systems. Enough has been said perhaps to indicate the 
method of study, and that is all with which we are at present 
concerned. Each group, system or organ may be analyzed in a 
manner similar to our analysis of society and studied in exactly 
the same way. 

While the design of the writer is to furnish assistance to 
local study clubs, it is obvious that the suggestions of this paper 
may be followed with profit by any person wishing to engage in 
social study on his own account. The writer would indeed urge 
everyone to try the method of study here suggested, whether he 
belong to a study club or not. Choose for instance a family ; 
study its physical surroundings, the disposition and taste of its 
personal elements, the influence of heredity, and other causes of 
its inferior condition. 3 Then on the basis of this knowledge seek 

'Leon Metchnikoff, in Contemporary Review, 1886. 

2 As the study of aggregates, which differ but slightly from organs, is not likely to 
be of great importance in local study, they were omitted from the analysis on p. 856. 

3 As an illustrative study of this sort, vid. Blackmar, " The Smoky Pilgrims,'' 
Am. Jour, of Sociology, January 1897. 
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to develop in your chosen family the desire for knowledge, 
beauty, and righteousness. Many persons find pleasure in cul- 
tivating a tiny plant, in watching it put forth its tender leaves, 
in measuring from day to day the rapidity of its growth in order 
to detect the influence of their care ; and finally, when they are 
rewarded by seeing it burst forth into blossom and fragrance 
they experience great delight. But there are those who will 
testify that this delight is far surpassed by another, and that is 
the joy and satisfaction which may be derived from cultivating 
the germs of the higher life which may often be found in an 
unfortunate individual or in a family of the poor and dependent ; 
from watching the nobler desires quietly develop into activity 
and strength under sympathetic and intelligent care ; and from 
discovering by and by that out of unfavorable conditions have 
blossomed forth the virtues necessary to usefulness and happi- 
ness. 

While the suggestions thus far made are chiefly in regard to 
the study of the structure of a social group, it must be plain that 
they will also apply to the study of the. functions of the agencies 
and institutions studied. While engaged in considering the struc- 
ture of the family or group, many things in regard to function 
will be brought to light which will suggest methods of reform, 
and which unsystematic study would perhaps never reveal. The 
study of structure, while it cannot be complete without it, natu- 
rally precedes the study of function, and the method of study 
need not be different ; the same analysis will apply to both. 

In accordance with the analysis already given, though not 
closely following it, I now present, after providing a provisional 
constitution for a club, a programme of study with provisions for 
twenty-four meetings. As it may be difficult to maintain inter- 
est in a club without the discussion of general social questions, 
provision is made in the programme of each evening for the dis- 
cussion of both general and special topics. Emphasis, however, 
should always be placed upon the special report, making the 
results of the special local investigation the basis of the discus- 
sion. Each special report should be as thorough as it can be 
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made, a map being used whenever it will add to clearness, and 
that will probably be in almost every case. Outline maps of the 
district studied may often be secured from real-estate agents or 
from the local press. In the hope that many will wish to con- 
sult the literature of the subjects discussed, a brief bibliography 
is subjoined to each topic : 

Constitution of the Social Study Club of . 

Name and Object. 
1. This organization shall be called . 



2. Its object shall be the actual investigation of the social conditions 

and institutions in and the study of social questions, with 

a view to the improvement of local conditions and the advancement of the 
members of the club in the knowledge and art of true social life. 

Officers. 

3. The officers shall be a president, vice president, and secretary and 
treasurer, elected by separate ballots at each annual meeting. 

4. The executive board shall be the president and four members appointed 
by him and confirmed by the club. 

5. The secretary and treasurer shall record all proceedings and those 
present at each meeting of the club, have charge of its books, papers and 
correspondence, and notify members of election, appointments or other mat- 
ters requiring personal attention, and shall have charge of and record all 
receipts and disbursements. 

6. The executive board shall prepare the programme, provide places for 
meetings, assign topics to members, receive and propose the names of all 
candidates for membership, and act for the club in the intervals between 
meetings, subject to the approval of the club at the next regular meeting. 

7. Such committees as are required may be appointed in the usual 
manner. 

Members. 

8. Any citizen of interested in social study shall become 

an active member of this club when he or she has been elected and has signed 
the constitution and by-laws, by signing which he or she agrees to support 
and abide by the constitution and rules of this club, and to perform all duties 
assigned by the executive board, or to provide a substitute unless excused by 
the same. A two-thirds vote of members present is necessary for the elec- 
tion of an applicant for membership, which vote shall be taken by ballot. 
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Amendments. 

9. This constitution may be amended or suspended only by a two-thirds 
vote of the entire membership, or a unanimous vote of those present at a 
legal meeting. 

By-Laws. 

1 . The regular meetings of this club shall be held on 



beginning at 7 : 30 p.m. during the autumn and winter, and 8 : 00 p.m. during 
the spring and summer. 

2. The first regular meeting in shall be a business 

meeting for the election of officers. 

3. Order of business.: 

1 . Call to order. 2. Roll call. 3. Reading of the minutes of preced- 
ing meeting. 4. Unfinished business. 5. New business. 6. Reports of 
officers and committees. 7. Balloting upon candidates for membership. 8. 
Regular programme. 9. Adjournment. 

4. A majority of the active members shall constitute a quorum for trans- 
acting business, but the members present at any meeting duly called shall be 
a quorum for carrying out its programme of exercises. 

5. All business shall be done in accordance with the parliamentary rules 
of Cushing's Manual (or Roberts' Rules of Order). 

6. A by-law may be suspended or amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present. 

PROGRAMME.' 

FIRST MEETING. 
The first meeting should be given to the explanation and discussion of 
the work proposed, the election of officers, assigning of topics, etc. As it is 
desirable to have as many as possible present, some special feature looking 
to that end should be provided. The character of the first meeting will have 
much to do with the success of the club. 

1 For the selection of most of the references in this programme and for the charac- 
terization of all of them, the writer is indebted to Mr. C. H. Hastings, librarian in 
the Social Science Departments of The University of Chicago. The books selected 
are intended for the average reader with a fair amount of time at his disposal, and 
not for the specialist. They are almost all of recent date and can be obtained through 
any first-class bookstore. The explanatory matter, necessarily brief, is designed to 
furnish those who cannot read all the books some basis for a selection. 

The thanks of the writer are also due to Mr. C. J. Bushnell for suggestions and 
for some assistance in making up references. Mr. Bushnell is the organizer and 
vice president of a social study club in Englewood, 111., which is following success- 
fully a programme similar to the one here proposed. 
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SECOND MEETING. 

I . General topic : The Influence of Land on Population. 
References : 

Buckle, History of Civilization in England (N. Y., Appleton, 1892), 

Vol. I, ch. 2. 

A brilliant attempt to found a philosophy of history on natural forces. 
Draper, Civil War in America (New York, Harper, 1867), section I. 

Theory much like Buckle's. 
Fairbanks, Introduction to Sociology (New York, Scribners, 1896), 

chap. 2. 

Natural influences illustrated by historical and geographical obser- 
vations. 
Giddings, Principles of Sociology (New York, Macmillan, 1896), bk. 

ii, ch. 1. 

Illustrations drawn from zoology, anthropology, and history. 
Marshall, Principles of Economics (New York, Macmillan, 1895). 

A good general discussion. 
Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Sociology (New York, Macmillan, 1895), 

bk. iv. 

Distribution of population compared with topography and climate, 

with statistics. 
Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws (Cincinnati, Robert Clark, 1871). 

An anticipation of Buckle and Draper, especially emphasizing cli- 
mate. 

Note. — On many of the topics the new edition of Johnson's Encyclopedia may 
be consulted with profit. The files of the Review of Reviews, easily consulted by the 
full index in each volume, contain a great deal of information along the line of these 
topics. One who has time and easy access to a public library may find unlimited 
literature in the periodicals by consulting Poole's Index. For thorough study of the 
topics relating to charities and corrections Henderson's Dependents, Defectives, and 
Delinquents is an invaluable guide ; and for such a study the annual reports of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections are the most valuable single source. 

2. Special Report on The Physical Features of the District Studied and their 
Effects upon the Population. 

The member making this report should prepare a map showing the 
boundaries of the district, its natural and artificial divisions, varia- 
tions of surface, location of creeks and rivers, etc., and should be 
prepared to point out how any of these have affected the location of 
homes, industries, etc., the direction of the streets, health of the 
inhabitants, etc. He should also study the character of the 
soil, noting its effects upon wells, cisterns, basements, etc., and 
should give attention to the climate, seasons, rainfall, changes of 
temperature, etc., with their effects upon the life and comfort of 
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the people. In the preparation of this as well as of some of the 
following reports assistance may be obtained from Dr. C. R. Hender- 
son's Catechism for Social Observation. 
3. General discussion. This may be upon the special report or upon the 
general topic. In either case illustrations of the main point, the effect of 
land on population, should and doubtless will be contributed. 

THIRD MEETING. 

1. General topic : Land Ownership. 
References : 

Cobden Club Systems of Land Tenure (London, Macmillan, 1 870). 

A most valuable collection of essays on land tenure and land laws 

in different countries. 
De Coulanges, Origin of Property in Land (London, Swan, 1892). 

A historical study with conclusion representing quite fairly the 

present aspect of the controversy as to the origin of landed property 

in communal ownership, or in private ownership. 
Godwin, Political Justice (London, Swan, 1890), bk. viii. 

A classic among writings favoring communism. 
Lafargue, Evolution of Property (London, Swan, 1890). 

Arguments based largely on anthropological data, with conclusion 

favoring communal holding. 
Mill, Principles of Political Economy (New York, Appleton, 1893), bk. 

ii, chs. 1 and 2. 

A clear, fair statement in short space of the leading aspects of the 

question. 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology (New York, Appleton, 1892), Vol. II, 

ch. 15. 

Conclusion regards land nationalization as a possibility. 

2. Special Report on the Ownership of Land in the District Studied. 

Use a map to illustrate as far as possible the distribution of land among 
the people. Show the relative number of the population owning 
land. Study the causes preventing the number from being larger. 
Show the values of land, the increase or decrease over former val- 
ues and the causes to which it is due. Study also the method of 
taxing real estate, and in every way possible try to get at the 
actual facts in regard to the ownership of land in your own com- 
munity. 

3. General discussion, topic : Collective vs. Private Ownership of Land. 
References : 

Bosanquet, Aspects of the Social Problem (London, Macmillan, 1895), 
ch. 17. 
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Favorable to private ownership, but with restrictions as to inheri- 
tance. 

George, Progress and Poverty (New York, Lovell, 1879), bk. vii. 

Argues for the justice of communism and the securing of it in prac- 
tice by the single tax. 

Naquet, Collectivism (London, Swan, 1891). 

Examines collective ownership in some detail and rejects it. 

Wallace, Land Nationalization (London, Swan, 1892.) 

Studies present status of the land question and declares in favor of 
land nationalization. 

Weeden, Social Law of Labor (Boston, Roberts, 1882), ch. 1. 

A good discussion with conclusion in favor of private property. 
(See also the references under the general topic.) 

FOURTH MEETING. 

1 . General topic : The Distribution of Wealth. 
References : 

Commons, Distribution of Wealth (New York, Macmillan, 1893). 

In addition to the discussion of the economic side, has valuable 

statistics as to the distribution of wealth. 
Hobson, Problems of Poverty (London, Methuen, 1896), ch. I. 

Concise statement as to inequality with emphasis on its significance. 
Holmes, Concentration of Wealth, Political Science Quarterly, Dec. 

1893. 

Presents the facts as a statistical expert. 
Mallock, Classes and Masses (London, Black, 1896). 

Almost a direct contradiction to Hobson, Strong, and Spahr. 
Marshall, Principles of Economics, bk. vii. 

Discusses fully the economic aspects of the distribution of wealth. 
Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy (New York, Macmillan, 

1887), ch. 7. 

Favors extension of governmental control, but calls attention to the 

social service of the rich. 
Spahr, Distribution of Wealth (New York, Crowell, 1896). 

Finds great and increasing inequality in wealth, and favors a pro- 
gressive income tax as a corrective. 
Strong, Our Country (New York, Baker, 1885), cn - 10. 

Discusses concentration of wealth and its perils. 

2. Special Report on The Local Distribution of Wealth. 

Get from the assessor's book statistics in regard to the subject. Note the 
effect of the distribution on the formation of classes. Do you find any 
idle rich ? Note the probable causes of the condition of those who are 
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in poverty. Study the relation of the employing class to the employed. 
Give attention to the wages in different employments and the causes of 
their variation. Prepare a wage map. For a suggestion in regard to 
its preparation see Introduction to the Study of Society, p. 166, or the 
maps in Hull House Maps and Papers. 

3. General discussion, topic : Should Fortunes be Limited by Special Legis- 
lation? 
References : 

Bastable, Public Finance (London, Macmillan, 1892), bk. iv, chs. 4 

and 8. 

Discusses from the side of taxation with no definite conclusion. 
Ely, Taxation in American States and Cities (New York, Crowell, 

1888), pt. iii, chs. 7 and 8. 

Conclusion in favor of income tax and inheritance tax. 
Gladden, Applied Christianity (Boston, Houghton, 1892), p. 1. 

Favors income tax, but opposes special repressive legislation. 
Hurd, Limitation of the Amount one may Take by Will (Am. Law 

Register and Review, April 1896). Paper read at World's Fair 

Congress of Jurisprudence. 

Able discussion. Favors limitation in order to divide among as 

many as possible. Opposes income tax. 
Pomeroy, The Concentration of Wealth {Arena, December 1896). 

Favors a rapidly progressive income tax. 
Review of Reviews. American Millionaires and their Public Gifts 

(Review of Reviews, February 1893). 

Editorial based on the New York Tribune's list of 4047 millionaires 

and containing various practical suggestions. 
(See also references under general topic.) 

I. W. HOWERTH. 
The University of Chicago. 

(To be continued.) 



